14 THE CH'IN EMPIRE
In the year 722 B.C. the Chou king P'ing abandoned his residence at Hao on the river Wei for Ch'eng-chou, near the present Lo-yang in the centre of the kingdom. There was an important reason for this move. In the Wei valley the Chou were exposed to constant incursions by barbarians from the west and north and in abandoning the country they left it to the Ch'in courts who gradually extended their sway eastwards. Soon the Chou were left, like the Caliphs of Baghdad, with only spiritual authority. As a religious leader, the Chou monarch, the son of heaven, was the only person entitled to celebrate the great annual sacrifice to heaven. Their loss of political power was mitigated by the respect paid to their legitimate descent and the memory of the service rendered to the state by the ancient members of the dynasty. They thus lasted for a further five centuries. Chinese history does not, in fact, recognise the new dynasty of the Ch'in until 221 B.C., when the Ch'in king took the title of Emperor. These five centuries are usually divided into two periods—the "Spring and Autumn" (so called from the name of a collection of ancient annals) from 722 to 481 and the "Warring Kingdoms" from 481 to 221. There was, however, continual warfare throughout both periods, both between the various rival states struggling for independence, and between the states and the barbarians from the north and west. There were several attempts to found new political organisations and a federation of states and to elaborate new political and economic systems. The latter were the subject of much propaganda at the various courts by itinerant philosophers, particularly after Confucius.
Every   political   and   economic   philosophy   known  in   the *
215ians. They conjured up spirits, performed all kinds of magic and .made prophecies. Superstitious people believed them and yet they were generally not held in any great respect.
